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who have drawn or painted men and women. We must remark 
not all the inspiration for pictures of humble life has been drawn 
from the human family, however, for a long line of artists of the 
highest reputation have made different members of the brute cre- 
ation the subjects of their pencils, sometimes endowing them with 
distinctively human feelings, and portraying them as acting like 
human beings, and sometimes showing them in situations natural 
to them, and acting out the impulses more or less common to 
them and to humanity. 

In any mention of such pictures the first name to arise in the 
mind is that of Sir Edwin Landseer, who died so recently as 1873, 
and whose works are so well known by means of copies, engrav- 
ings, chromos and lithographs. Nearly all his pictures were of the 
class somewhat vaguely described by the term genre (which, as 
somebody has wittily said, " everybody understands but no one 
can define "), although he often 
paints, as the scene of action, 
a charming landscape, as even 
the genre painter has a right to 
do, so long as the sentiment of 
the picture is centred in the 
living subjects, and the land- 
scape subordinated to them, as 
in the case of the group we 
engrave in the present num- 
ber, of a doe watching her 
fawns, and, on being startled 
by some unwonted sound, has 
sprung to her feet, with true 
motherly instinct, to guard 
them as best she may, or as- 
sist them in their flight if flight 
be necessary. Landseer was 
especially noted for his fidelity 
to nature, both in drawing and 
in the rendering of textures : 
fur, hair, horn or hoof, all show 
precisely what they are in his 
pictures ; and the freedom and 
unity of his groups are always 
carefully preserved. His ex- 
ample has had a great effect 
upon animal painting, as the 
growing taste for it and the 
great advance made in it dur- 
ing his time, especially in our 
own country, can testify. 

It would be useless in this 
place, as well as invidious in 
us, to review the capacities and 
capabilities of the living art- 
ists who have followed in the 
footsteps of — not imitated — 
Landseer ; nor do we intend, 
at this time, to enter into any 
discussion of their merits ; but 
we may surely be pardoned for 
briefly referring to the names 
of Schreyer, whose horses are 
well known ; Beard, who has given us so many examples of 
human nature as typified by beasts ; Dolph, who paints cats and 
kittens ; and a score of others who have given us their humble 
friends in different guises. — Philip Williams. 



WORKERS IN GOLD. 

The art of working in the precious metals, whether for the 
production of articles to adorn the person, statues, architectural 
ornaments, or dishes for the table, is undoubtedly one of the very 
highest antiquity. It probably sprung, in the first place, from that 
love of ornament which is inherent in human nature, and moves 
the savage as strongly as it does the most highly civilized. That 
gold was almost universally used for this purpose among the most 
ancient peoples is undoubtedly to be largely attributed to the 
fact of its seemingly almost universal distribution in the countries 




where existed the highest civilization, and its consequent cheap- 
ness ; to which we must add its inherent brilliancy and beauty, 
and the mechanical qualities of malleability and ductility. These 
qualities it has not lost, nor is it less beautiful ; but it would be 
impossible at the present day to make such lavish use of it as was 
commonly done in the times of which we speak, as, to refer to a 
well-known example, in the decorations of Solomon's Temple and 
palace. Nor was there less use made of the metal for purposes 
of personal adornment, and the skill formerly attained may be 
judged of by the examples of a somewhat later date, to be seen 
in the Castellani collection now in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. 

How great this skill was it is not our purpose to speak at this 
time, but we may remark that it has, in most respects, never been 
surpassed, nor, in fact, equaled. The art of making jewelry, for 

instance, of the sort known as 
Etruscan, having a peculiar 
granulated appearance, has 
been completely lost ; and, 
although Mr. Castellani, after 
years of patient investigation, 
managed to produce excellent 
imitations of the ancient work, 
he remarks : " We are, never- 
theless, convinced that the an- 
cients must have had some 
chemical process by which to 
fix those intertwistings which 
is unknown to us, and without 
which, notwithstanding all our 
efforts, we have not been able 
to arrive at the reproduction 
of certain articles of exquisite 
minuteness, and which we de- 
spair of ever imitating, unless 
through the agency of some 
new scientific discovery." 

What we have said refers 
more to the jeweler than to 
the goldsmith ; but, in truth, 
the two are inseparable the 
one from the other. As a 
French writer has tersely and 
wittily said : "The goldsmith 
is the jeweler of the dresser ; 
and 'the jeweler is the gold- 
smith of the jewel case." The 
same skill of workmanship 
which was shown in the manu- 
facture of personal ornaments 
appeared also in the articles 
of house decoration or of table 
service. It may be that a 
higher degree of artistic ex- 
cellence was shown in the 
early examples of jewelry than 
in the works of the goldsmiths, 
but the workmanship was ne- 
cessarily of the same quality, 
both working in the same materials, with the same tools, and by 
the same or precisely similar processes. It is a noteworthy fact, 
too, that many of the early forms, as for example that of the 
vase, have come down to us unchanged. 

We can not here give even a list of the names of great artists 
who, in times more recent than those of which we have spoken — 
historical times — have not been ashamed to show their skill in 
works in gold and silver, and even in things so .apparently trivial 
as ladies' ornaments ; yet such masters as Ghiberti — who erected 
the bronze doors of the Baptistery at Florence — Andrea del 
Verrochio, Ghirlandajo and others, gave us some of the most 
beautiful designs for jewelry which have been produced. 

But the goldsmith who has, perhaps, filled the largest space in 
the history of the art was Benvenuto Cellini, who has been made 
the subject of more than one romantic story, the elder Dumas 
having introduced him into one of his novels ; but even Dumas 
could do very little else than copy from Cellini's " Memoirs," for 



VASE AND CUP. — Benvenuto Cellini. 
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the career of the artist was, when the plain facts were told, far 
beyond the wildest dreams of the most imaginative romancer. 
With his skill as an artist he combined a fiery temper, impatient 
of restraint ; a mercurial temperament, incapable of remaining 
long in one place ; a swaggering boastfulness, which was only too 
characteristic of his countrymen of that day ; and he was even 
more prone than most of his countrymen to the use of the dagger 
on those with whom he had quarreled. That the career of such 
a character should be an eventful one it needs not much of a 
prophet to foretell. 

He was born at Florence, November 1, 1500. His father had 
studied drawing and engineering, was an excellent musician, and 
made some of the best musical instruments, especially spinets, 
which had been seen ; he also carved well in ivory. The young 
Benvenuto, at the age of fifteen, entered as an apprentice the 
shop of a goldsmith, who was surnamed Marcone, where he made 
rapid progress. At sixteen he saw his brother fighting a duel, 
and, rushing up sword in hand, rescued him, for which exploit he 
was banished to a distance of ten miles from the town for six 
months, a very light sentence. 

Now began his wanderings, which we have not space to fol- 
low. He went first to Sienna ; next to Bologna ; then back to 
Florence, and thence to Pisa, where he much improved, especi- 
ally by the- study of a mass of antiques which he found in the 
town. Returning to his old master at Florence, he seems to have 
studied hard and to have achieved a number of successes, but he 
was getting restless and started for Rome, where he remained a 
short time before again setting out on his travels, but, killing a 
rival, he was obliged to return to Rome, where he found plenty of 
work, executing orders for the Pope and nearly all the cardinals. 
His fame began to grow while here, and his vanity and conceit 
more than kept pace with it. 

It would almost require a volume to tell of his life at Rome ; 
his rivalries ; his studies, in which, it must be admitted, he was 
unremitting ; his works, of which he produced some of the most 
beautiful he ever executed ; his share in the defense of the city 
against the Constable de Bourbon, which reads like a chapter 
from Munchausen. On his departure after the siege he started 
for Florence, but went to Mantua, and when he finally reached 
Florence found his father dead of the plague. He soon returned 
to Rome, where Clement VII., then Pope, employed him first in 
making a cope button, then a chalice, and finally set him to coin- 
ing the papal money and executing two medals. Before, how- 
ever, these were finished Clement died. Paul III., who succeeded 
to the tiara, employed Benvenuto ; but, being less liberal than his 
predecessor, they soon quarreled, and Cellini went to Venice, and 
thence to Florence, where the reigning Medici employed him in 
making his coins. He soon returned to Rome, where he re- 
ceived absolution for his many homicides, and was set to work, 
but not getting the pay he demanded for putting solid ^gold 
covers on a book the Pope desired to present to Charles V. of 
Spain, he went to France, and offered his services to Francis I., 
but that monarch, being busily engaged in war, had no time for 
art, and Cellini returned to Rome, where he was soon seized and 
thrown into prison on some charge made against him by dissatis- 
fied workmen. His story of his imprisonment and attempts at 
escape is a chapter of romance. He was at last released through 
the agency of Cardinal Ferrara, of France, absolved by the Pope, 
and set to work for the cardinal, for whom he made the cele- 
brated salt-cellar which is now in the Museum of Antiques at 
Vienna. During his residence in France Benvenuto executed 
some of the finest of his smaller works, of which the " Nymph of 
Fontainebleau " is probably the most important as it is the most 
pretentious, although his cups and vases, executed at this time, 
were eagerly sought after and were indeed marvels of execution. 
We engrave a vase and cup of oriental jasper mounted in gold 
which are excellent samples of his work at this period. 

Quarreling with the king's favorite, the Duchess d'Etampes, 
Cellini was obliged to flee, and went to Florence, where he en- 
tered the service of the Duke Cosmo, where he remained, with 
short absences, until his death in 1571. While there he executed 
his great work in bronze, the " Perseus " (of which an engraving 
has been heretofore published in The Aldine), on which his 
fame must now chiefly rest, since most of his works in the pre- 
cious metals have been destroyed. The story of his struggles in 
casting this is a touching one, as told by himself, but is too long 



for us to copy, and no paraphrase could do it justice. It is one 
of those narrations which admit of no rewriting. The story of 
itself, how he had arranged everything for the final casting, and 
was then, as his workmen supposed, defeated at the last moment 
by an accident ; how he overcame that accident by his indomit- 
able will and uncalculable recklessness ; how he finally brought 
out the " Perseus " intact, except a defect in one foot ; all these 
are told in his memoirs, and have been told in romance, but we 
can not repeat them. — J. A. Peters, M. D. 



ART AND BREAD AND BUTTER. 

That accomplished playwright and actor, Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault, writing in the North American Review about the decline of 
the drama, tells us how after the success of his first play he was 
forced either to become a translator and adapter of the works of 
other dramatists, or leave the stage ; for the reason, as he states 
it, that while he could get but ;£ioo for a play that took six 
months' hard work to compose, he could easily earn ^"150 in a 
fortnight by translating plays from the French. It will be seen 
from this that Mr. Boucicault, like many another follower of the 
arts, looks upon art first of all as a means of getting money, and 
this is not a singular view to take of the matter ; but it does seem 
to me that Mr. Boucicault and others who hold to such like ex- 
tremely practical ideas of the artist's duty to art and himself need 
scarcely go beyond themselves to find reason for the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of art in these times. Nor is it exactly fair from 
this bread-and-butter point of view to censure the press for its 
lack of ability and conscience ; for may not the press find that 
flippant and unconscientious criticism is much the most popular 
and paying kind ? It seems to me that if Mr. Boucicault wants 
to better the condition of the drama, he would do well to begin 
by convincing the theatre-going public that good legitimate plays 
are much more enjoyable than sensational and inartistic ones. I 
believe, though, that it is the common opinion that " London As- 
surance," which Mr. Boucicault wrote when a boy, is abler than 
anything he has done since ; and it may be that overmuch cater- 
ing to the uneducated popular taste, for money-making purposes, 
has blunted this dramatist's artistic perceptions to the degree of 
rendering him incapable of composing a good play. 

Now the mistake that Mr. Boucicault made, and the mistake 
that very many artists make when they start out in life, is the 
mistake of an unenlightened selfishness. They entertain the 
somewhat primitive and barbarous idea that they "must live ; " 
by which they mean having every thing comfortable about them, 
and being " respectable." They want to conform to the usages 
of society — live in a fashionable quarter of the town and hold up 
their heads — all of which are good and commendable things for 
butchers and grocers' boys to aspire to. But the artist's motives 
should be other than these, and his incentives higher, or he will 
only spoil the possible making of an honest man and good citizen 
by. trying in this sort of half-hearted way to become an inter- 
preter of the unseen beauties and truths of nature. 

No one, my good sir, will object to your desire to live as com- 
fortably and elegantly as Mr. Jones the merchant, who has suc- 
cessfully pursued a legitimate money-making business, if you have 
got the means of living in that way as honestly as he has ; but 
you certainly can not expect to have the respect of enlightened 
men if you have rivaled the magnificence of Mr. Jones by de- 
bauching your own nature and prostituting a noble art ; and you 
are no more deserving of such respect than a quack doctor who 
has grown rich by imposing a worthless nostrum upon the credu- 
lous. The quack will say in justification, just as you do, that he 
must live, and that if the people would rather have a fraudulent 
article of medicine than a genuine one, it is not his fault but their 
misfortune, and that so long as advantage will be taken of their 
ignorance and credulity, he might as well profit by it as another. 

Now, Mr. Smith, the fashionable portrait painter, I know what 
I am going to say will not offend you in the least ; in fact, it will 
amuse you, for you will think it hits off your rival Brown to the 
life. You see you can no more recognize a truthful portrait of 
yourself than you can estimate the individuality of your sitter. 
There was a time in your life when you were moved by a gener- 
ous ambition to make an honorable and lasting place for yourself 
in art. You really had quite an inclination in that way, but you 



